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Northern 
Wonderland 


LASKA is a Believe-it-or-not 
country. 
More than twice as large as 
Texas, the territory contains fewer 
people than many football bowls: 
only 60,000 people in all Alaska 
The United States bought the ter- 
ritory from Russia in 1867 for a 
little over 7 million dollars. We 
wouldn’t sell it back for 7 billions. 
When we bought Alaska, every- 
one thought we were buying a pig 
in a poke. Since 1867, that pig has 
produced 700 million dollars in gold 
alone. The value of the furs and fish 
taken from the territory since the 
purchase is over a billion dollars. 
The salmon catch brings in as much 
as 45 million dollars in a single year. 
Many of the territory’s resources 
Pa American Airways Walet- . > ‘ , 
SKAGWAY: An airplane view of the city which became famous as the “Gateway oe: ne ae en gaa 
to the Klondike” during the gold rush of the 1890's. Thousands of men poured into the coastal 
ed. Half of Alaska has never been 


city to start the trek up through the treacherous Chilkoot Pass (in the background). Hundreds 
perished in the attempt. Now there is a railroad through the pass, 140 miles up to Whitehorse. mapped or fully explored! 
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r American Alrways 
THE HUSKIES run down to meet their rival. Airplanes are DAYLIGHT AT MIDNIGHT: Photograph below was 
taking the place of dog teams as a means of overland transporta- taken at stroke of midnight on June 21, last year, at Cordova, Alaska. 
tion in Alaska. For short hauls over snow. dogs are still needed. June 21st is longest day of the year. Note that street lights are on. 


Alaska Steamship Ce. 
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@ The above headline is a name 
humorously applied to Alaska, be- 
cause of the outline it makes on 
a map. See “him” in map below. 


LASKA is the wildest, most prim- 
itive territory under the Stars 
and Stripes. It is hardly the 

place to look for modern conveni- 
ences, yet Alaska has the best de- 
veloped system of airplane routes in 
the world. It has ten major airports 
and nearly a hundred intermediate, 
local, and emergency landings. 

Here is the reason for Alaska’s in- 
terest in airplanes. The government- 
owned Alaska Railroad covers only 
470 miles. There are only 2,500 miles 
of highways, and these are usually 
impassable in the winter. The only 
other ways to travel are by boat or 
with a dog-team. The run with a 
dog-team from Juneau to Fairbanks, 
halfway across the territory, takes a 
full 32 days. An airplane makes the 
trip in four hours. 

Anyone who meets a stranger 
from Alaska is sure to ask: “How’s 
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is known as the Japanese Current. 
Like the Gulf Stream in the Atlan- 
tic, it warms northerly coast lands 
in winter. And in summer, it carries 
rains which offset the heat of the 
sun. 

The warm wet winds bump into 
the mountain barrier soon after they 
reach the coast. As they climb the 
slopes, the winds are dried and 


IF YOU have had the idea that Alaska is a pin-head of a place scarcely 
noticeable off there in the Arctic Circle, the map below may give you a 
different idea. It shows Alaska as compared in size to the United States. 
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the weather up there?” 

This question always car- 

ries with it a picture of polar 
bears, walrus-skin coats, glacial 
ice, and mountains of snow. But 
there are parts of Alaska that rarely 
see zero weather. 

This mysterious weather is caused 
by three unusual conditions. The 
first is the range of mountains along 
the Pacific Coast. 

The second is the polar day: long 
in summer and short in winter. 

The third is the warm current of 
air and water which moves across 
the Pacific from Japan. This stream 
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chilled in the thin atmosphere of the 
uplands. By the time they reach be- 
yond the mountains, to the valley of 
the Yukon River, the winds have 
left all their heat and moisture on 
the coastal side of the range. 

In the Yukon Valley, tempera- 
tures depend on the polar day. Dur- 
ing the Arctic winter, when the sun 
barely reaches above the horizon, 
thermometers register as low as 60 
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degrees below zero. In summer, 
when the sun shines 20 ‘hours a day, 
Yukon temperatures go as high as 
100 degrees. 

The average July temperature in 
the Yukon valley is 60 degrees. The 
January average is 20 below zero. In 
the Southern coastal regions, the 
July average is 54 degrees, and the 
January average is 32 above zero! 
Believe it or not! 


Natural Wonders 


The natural wonders of Alaska are 
too many to count. 

Alaska has hundreds of valleys with 
waterfalls rivaling those of Yosemite. 
It has a wide range of hot springs as 
spectacular. as those of Yellowstone. It 
has the highest mountain in North 
America—Mt. McKinley, which soars 
to 20,300 feet. 

Near Mt. St. Elias (18,008 feet), is the 
largest glacier ever found outside the 
polar ice caps. This glacier is over 100 
miles long and from 5,000 to 7,000 feet 
deep. 

The Alaska coast line, with its sheer 
cliffs and deep fjords, is one of the 
show places of the world. There are 
also two volcanic mountain ranges: the 
Wrangell Range, 200 miles east of 
Anchorage, and the Aleutian Range. 

In 1912, Mt. Katmai, at the head of 
the Aleutian Range, exploded, and left 
a crater three miles broad where the 
peak had been. Most of Alaska was 
showered with the debris. Kodiak 
Island, 100 miles east, was covered 
with a foot of ash from the explosion. 
The rim of the Katmai crater is 3,700 
feet above the floor, and about 7,500 
feet above sea level. Glaciers have 
formed on the rim and they feed a lake 
a mile wide in the crater. Near the vol- 
cano is the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes, covering 72 square miles, 
where steams and gases pour through 
countless vents in the earth. 
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Alaska’s Indians and Eskimos 


ALF of the 60,000 residents of 
Alaska are natives 
These natives belong to 


many different tribes. Many of them, 
the Innuit (or Eskimo) 
hunting tribes, differ from the others 
ustoms, and appear- 


articularly 
in language, « 
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were other human beings in the 
world 

Some of the Alaska tribes match 
the most civilized people on earth for 
industry. intelligence, and fair deal- 
ing. A few tribes are dirty. lazy, and 
foolish 


White Man Shares Blame 


If some of the natives are of a poor 
character, they are not entirely to 
blame. The white man’s germs and 
liquor have done much damage to 
the health of native Alaskans. Mea- 
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sles killed thousands of 
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liquor to the natives, they 
would go out on a man-hunt 
for him, give him a swift trial, 
and punish him 

Except for the Eskimos, most 
of the Alaska tribes resemble 
other North American Indians 
Many of these are Totem tribes 
vho carve their family legends 
in tree trunks. The tree trunks 
carved with mythical and real 
animal figures, are Totem 
poles.* The animals, which are 
the patron saints or deities of 
the tribe, are Totems 

The natives have always op 
posed efforts to confine them to 
reservations. One tribe, the 
Metlakahtlans, accepted a res- 
ervation only because it pro- 
vided a fishery which they 
could use all for themselves. 

Natives have also resented 
the system of putting their chil- 
dren into schools separate from 
the whites. But the white par 
ents feel that their children 
need a different sort of educa- 
tion to prepare them to return 
to the States 

The Eskimos have taken to 
reindeer herding with great en- 
thusiasm. There are 72 co-oper- 
ative herding associations, in- 
ch 5,000 Eskimos 
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with 600,000 reindeer in thei 
cnarge 

Various native tribes have 
hown their ability to take part 


in the mining, logging, and can- 


ning industries o 


AlaSKa 

PICTURE-WRITING (right) on an 
Eskimo hunter's bow. The story of the 
hunter's experiences is told in pic- 
tures. Note bear, seal, caribou, whale. 
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HUNTING PARTY, traveling in kyaks, 


lands a polar bear off north coast of Alaska. 
made with bow and arrow. 


The kill was 
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how he supports the spindle with his chin. while 
left hand holds ivory. right operates the brace. 
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Yankee Farmers in Alaska 
They Have a Colony There 


OR years, Alaska 
upon as a 
chest 


was looked 
bottomless treasure 
The idea in those days 
was to “grab and run.” Visitors to 
Alaska were interested mainly in 
getting rich and taking their wealth 
“back to civilization.’ 

Few people thought of developing 
Alaska as a permanent settlement. 
Most of the work of developing the 
territory and conserving its resources 
fell to the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Here are some examples of what 
the Government does in Alaska. 

(1). In 1912, the great seal herds had 
been cut down to 200,000. Hunting 
seals had to be forbidden, or the seals 
would have disappeared. Today, there 
are 2,000,000 

(2). The coming of white men to 
Alaska deprived many natives of their 
ancient hunting and fishing grounds. 
The Government, in 1891, introduced a 
few hundred reindeer into Alaska. 
Laplanders taught natives how to care 
for the herus. Today, there are about 
600,000 reindeer on the tundra.* 

(3). Alaska never wants for meat or 
fish. But grains, vegetables, and dairy 
products have had to be imported at 
great expense for years. In 1914, the 
Government made the first survey of 
the farming possibilities of Matanuska 
Valley, which is about 15 miles square 
In 1935, the Government sent 200 farm 
families from Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota to eStablish the Matanuska 
Colony. (See it on map on page 3.) 
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Tundra, pro- 
uas in put and 
meaning a treeless 
frozen beneath the 


supporting only such plants as lich- 
and sedges 


Alaska 


SO RICH are Alaska soils that it is not 


uncommon to grow rutabagas as big as a 
man’s head. The man in the photo is a former 
Minnesota farmer, now a Matanuska colonist. 
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The Matanuska Colony is one of 
the most interesting Government 
projects in Alaska. The Government 
selected families from the “Little 
Lakes” states because the type of 
farming in that region is suited to 
Alaska’s soil and climate. The Gov- 
ernment selected families who were 
in need of help. Their farms were in 
such poor condition that they could 
no longer making a living on them. 

When the colonists arrived in Ma- 
tanuska, they found themselves sur- 
rounded by a primitive forest. They 
lived in tents while the men cut tim- 
ber for houses. Before winter set in, 
they were living in homes of six or 
eight rooms. 


The children of the colony all at- 
tend the Matanuska School, which 
provides both elementary and high 
school instruction by 17 university- 
trained teachers. Their parents at- 
tend classes in modern farming 
methods conducted by the Univer- 
sity of Alaska. 


These modern pioneers have al- 
ready built 150 miles of gravel roads 


with connecting bridges. And all 
roads lead to the Community Center. 
Here the school is the central build- 
ing, surrounded by a post office, an 
auditorium, a hospital, a_ trading 
post, an administration building, a 
warehouse, a cold storage plant, 
creamery, eggery, slaughter house, 
power house, canning plants, and a 
water system. 

The land and climate are suitable 
for growing grains, legumes, root 
crops, livestock, and bush fruits, but 
no tree fruits. Poultry, particularly 
turkeys, also thrive there. 


Some Colonists Give Up 

Life at Matanuska Colony has not 
been a bed of roses for the colonists. 
Some of them, unfit for pioneer life, 
gave up and returned to the States. 
Others left because they did not like 
the Government’s rules and regula- 
tions. 

The Government officials in charge 
of Matanuska Colony during the first 
year were accused of poor manage- 
ment of the colony. These officials 
have been replaced, and now things 
are running better. 

The Matanuska families are all in- 
debted to the Government for the 
land and buildings provided for each 
family. This debt must be paid back 
to the Government, over a period of 
years 
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Alaska Steamship Co 


MATANUSKA VALLEY farm scene (above) and Government-built farmhouse and 


barn (below). Note the electric wires, the gravel road, the well-kept appearance of the land. 
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CONGRESS FACES MANY PROBLEMS 


Arguments on Bills 
Given in Hearings 


Before Congress passes a new law, 
committees of Congressmen have dis- 
cussions about it and invite outsiders 
to the committee meetings to hear 
what they have to say either in favor 
of the proposed law or against it 
These meetings of committees, in 
which groups of Congressmen listen 
to arguments for and against proposed 
laws (bills), are called hearings. 


Neutrality 
Congress’ main work in recent 
weeks has been done in these hearings. 
Hearings on important bills some- 
times last for several weeks. An 
important problem at the present 
time is: Shall the present Neutral- 
ity Law be repealed and a new one 
passed? This is such a complicated 
question that it takes weeks for 
the special committee of Congress- 
men to hear all the arguments. 
(See April 22nd Junior Scholastic, 
page 8.) 


Refugee Children 

Another committee of Congress- 
men is considering a bill to admit 
into the United States 20,000 ref- 
ugee children from Germany. 
These are children, all under 14, 
whose parents are being perse- 
cuted in Germany because of their 
religious or political beliefs. Sen- 
ator Wagner of New York is the 
author of the bill which would 
allow these children to enter the 
United States, and be adopted by 
American citizens. 

At the hearings on the bill, Sen- 
ator Wagner invited Helen Hayes, 
the famous actress, to say a few 
words in favor of the bill. Celeb- 
rities are often invited to appear at 
Congressional hearings, in order to at- 
tract public interest to a bill. Natural- 
ly, the appearance of Helen Hayes 
brought out all the photographers, and 
got special mention in the newspapers. 

Former President Herbert Hoover 
sent a telegram to the committee, say- 
ing that he is in favor of admitting the 
20.000 refugee children 

There were also persons at the hear- 
ing who spoke against admitting the 
children. These persons represented 
various groups, including the Ameri- 
can Legion, and other organizations not 
so well known, named Allied Patriotic 
Societi the Widows of World War 
Veterans, and Young Americans, Inc. 

The American Legion is opposing 
the bill because they say “the children 
will soon grow uf and then begin 
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competing with Americans for jobs.” 
The American Legion representative 
said that if 20,000 German refugee 
children are admitted now, it might 
lead to admitting “20,000 children from 
Spain or wherever else trouble arises.” 


Labor Relations Act 

Congress is faced with a very hard 
problem in trying to decide whether 
to change the National Labor Relations 
Act. This act, passed in 1935, requires 
employers to recognize unions of their 
employees, and to discuss with them 
any demands the employees might 
make. These demands are usually for 
more wages, shorter hours, a 5-day 
week, and other problems that arise 
between employers and employees. 





Elderman in the Washington Post 


“You gave him more icing!” 


Read the accompanying article so that you may have 
a better understanding of this cartoon which shows 
“Kid A.F. of L.”” complaining because he thinks “Kid 
C.LO.” has been given a better piece of cake. as it is. Senator Wagner, who 


Before the Labor Relations Act was 
passed, employers did not have to dis- 
cuss these problems with their em- 
ployees, unless the employers wanted 
to do so. These discussions are called 
“bargaining.” The employer and his 
advisers sit in a meeting with several 
representatives of the employees, and 
the two sides bargain with each 
other in an attempt to reach an agree- 
ment. 

Usually they do reach an agreement 
They then sign a contract, binding the 
agreement for a period of one year. At 
the end of the year, they meet again 
to bargain for a new contract. Often 
the old one is acceptable to both sides, 
without any changes 

The National Labor Relations Act 
has been a great boost for unions. Em- 
ployees who had never been organized 
in a union would decide to start one. 





They would elect officers of their 
union, who would represent the union 
in the negotiations (bargaining) with 
the employers. 

In case an employer and a union 
could not agree, the National Labor 
Relations Act provided that the dis- 
pute be referred to a government 
group called the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

For an example of what the N.L.R.B. 
might do, take the case of an employer 
who refuses to recognize a union of 
his employees. He says he doesn’t want 
his employees to have a union, and he 
calls them together and tells them so. 
If he uses his influence in this way, or 
in any other way, to discourage his 
employees from organizing a union, 
he is violating the law. 

An employer willing to recognize a 
union may find that his employees are 
organized into two rival unions. One 
may be a C.I.O. union, and the other 
an A.F. of L. union. When this hap- 
pens, the N.L.R.B. may be asked to 
step in and hold an election among the 
employees. They vote to decide which 

union the majority prefers. The 

union that wins is the one the em- 
ployer must recognize. 

Now these are just samples of 

the power held by the N.L.R.B. 

. Many employers are opposed to 

this power, and are demanding 

that Congress change the law. 

Employers themselves are organ- 

ized in various big groups, such as 

the National Manufacturers As- 
sociation and the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. 


A. F. of L. Wants Changes 

Also in favor of making some 
changes in the law is the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor (A.F. of 
L.). Leaders of the A.F. of L. say 
that the law, as it is now, favors 
the C.I.O. unions more than it does 
the A.F. of L. unions. There is at 
present a bitter rivalry between 
the A.F. of L. and the C.1.0. (Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations). 

The C.1.0. wants the law to stand 


wrote the law, is also in favor of 
letting it stand as it is. 

The cartoon on this page illus- 
trates the A.F. of L.-C.1.O. quarrel 
over the law. The “A.F. of L. kid,” 
drawn to look like President William 
Green of the A.F. of L., is protesting 
to “Mother National Labor Relations 
Board” that the “C.I.O. kid,” drawn 
to look like President John Lewis of 
the C.I.0., has more icing on his cake. 
The task before Congress is to decide 
whether the complaint of “Kid A.F. 
of L.” is justified, and, if so, what 
should be done about it. 


COAL SHUT-DOWN 


The shut-down of the Appalachian 
region coal mines was still in effect as 
this issue of Junior Scholastic went to 
press. The mines were closed April Ist. 
See last week’s issue for details. 
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Mussolini and Hitler 
Reply to the President 


Ridicule his suggestion 


The nations of Europe have busied 
themselves during the past few weeks 
making new pledges to their friends 
and new threats to their enemies. 

In the one camp, Germany-Italy are 
trying to prevent other European na- 
tions from joining the rival camp being 
formed by Great Britain-France-Po- 
land. 


President Roosevelt’s special letter 


to Chancellor Hitler of Germany and 
Premier Mussolini of Italy (see last 
week’s Junior Scholastic, page 10), 
placed-these two leaders in an awk- 
ward position. Mussolini answered the 
President in a speech he made in Rome. 
Mussolini ridiculed the President’s re- 
quest that Italy and Germany should 
promise to make no attack on other 
European nations. Mussolini said that 
Italy was more interested in making 
plans for a big fair to be held in Rome 
in 1942 than in starting a war. 
Rumania’s Frank Statement 

Chancellor Hitler replied to the Pres- 
ident in a speech last Friday. But this 
issue of Junior Scholastic had gone to 
press the day before Hitler’s speech. It 
was expected that Hitler would take 
the same attitude as Mussolini had 
taken, since these two leaders are co- 
operating. Their co-operation is called 
the “Rome-Berlin axis.” 

After receiving President Roose- 
velt’s letter, the German Government 
asked some of the European nations 
whether they “considered themselves 
menaced by Germany.” 

Rumania frankly replied that she 
could not see “how any one can feel 
secure in Europe at the present time.” 

Switzerland and The Netherlands 
said they were ready to defend their 
borders. 

Others said that they did not feel 
menaced by Germany. Nations like 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Greece 
and Lithuania—who depend on trade 
with Germany—have to be careful not 
to say anything that might displease 
Hitler. 

Russia's Position 


Great Britain and France are hope- 
ful that Russia will join with them, and 
make an agreement to fight on the 
British-French-Polish side in case of 
war. Poland is not so eager to have 
Russia as an ally, but Great Britain 
and France may be able to get Poland 
to agree to it. 

Affairs in Europe now are like a 
game of checkers, with one side trying 
to out-jump the other in moving over 
the checkerboard (or crazy-quilt) map 
of Europe 


TWO GREAT FAIRS 


The “Two Great Fairs” issue of Junior 


Scholastic will reach you three weeks 
from today. It will contain gobs of photo- 
graphs taken on Treasure Island, San 


Francisco, and at the N. Y. World’s Fair, 
by Junior Scholastic’s staff photographers. 
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COLONEL LINDBERGH STARTS NEW JOB 


rll 


International 


COLONEL CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, who returned recently from his home in Paris, France, 
has been called to active duty by the United States War Department. Being an officer in the 
Army Air Corps Reserve, Colonel Lindbergh is subject to call at any time. His new duties will 
be to make a tour of some 30 airplane factories and research laboratories, observe their work, 
and make a report to his superior, Major General H. H. Arnold, chief of the air corps. Photo 
above shows Colonel Lindbergh leaving the White House after a conference with President 
Roosevelt. Note photographers getting out of the way, after snapping their pictures. 


ALASKAN SALMON 


Japanese catching them 


Is an Alaskan salmon an American 
citizen? This question is asked joking- 
ly, but there is a seriousness behind it. 

As you know, if you read the article 
on the habits of salmon in the March 
25th issue of Junior Scholastic, salmon 
breed and are born far up the rivers. 
But they spend most of their adult life 
in the ocean. 

Salmon fishing is a 40-million-dol- 
lar-a-year industry in Alaska. Unless 
proper fishing methods are used, the 
Alaska salmon run will be destroyed. 
For example, if salmon are caught 
before they have had a chance to go up 
the rivers to their breeding places, no 
baby salmon can be born. 


Floating Canneries 


Alaskan fishermen have been com- 
plaining to the United States Govern- 
ment that Japanese fishing boats are 
trapping the adult salmon before they 
can reach the rivers 

The Japanese boats are more than 
fishing boats. They are floating can- 
neries. Being so far from their base in 
Japan, the Japanese boats are equipped 
to can the salmon right on board. 

The United States Government last 
summer complained to the Japanese 
Government about the activities of the 
Japanese fishermen. In reply, the Japa- 
nese Government promised to see that 
the Japanese fishermen stopped catch- 
ing salmon off Alaska. 

But the Japanese fishermen did not 
stop. Alaskan scouting planes photo- 


graphed them fishing in the shallow 
Bristol Bay, where the salmon pass on 
their way up the rivers. 

The Government of the United 
States can claim control of only three 
miles of ocean off the coast. This is the 
usual “3-mile limit” rule observed by 
nations. But nations sometimes agree 
to extend this rule to cover special 
problems. In 1912, Canada, Japan, Rus- 
sia, and the United States signed an 
agreement to stop killing seals in the 
open sea. For their co-operation, the 
United States gives these three nations 
part of the profits from the seal catch 
on the Pribilof Islands. 


ALASKAN GUESSERS 


Every spring in Alaska, it is a popu- 
lar sport to bet how soon the ice will 
break up on the rivers. All persons who 
want to guess, write down the exact 
second when they expect the ice to 
break, along with their name and ad- 
dress. This guess is turned in with a 
dollar or more, and the person who 
guesses nearest to the correct time wins 
all the money. 

The champion guesser in Alaska is 
M. E. Anderson, a Fairbanks bus 
driver. Last spring he won $1,500 by 
guessing nearest to the time when the 
ice would break on the China River 
near Fairbanks. The next day he won 
$76,600 by guessing nearest on the 
break-up in the Tanana River at Ne- 
nana. A few weeks after that, he won 
$25 by guessing the exact minute when 
the steamship Alaska would blow its 
whistle as it approached Cordova. 
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DIVISION IN DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


The President Demands 
Loyalty to New Deal 


President Roosevelt spoke out bold- 
ly last week to keep his leadership 
over the Democratic party in the 1940 
presidential campaign. 

He felt it was necessary to speak out 
in this manner because many Demo- 
cratic Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives have not 
been supporting New Deal policies. 

During President Roosevelt’s first 
term, he had a very strong hold over 
nearly all Democratic members of 
Congress. But during the past two 
years, the party has divided along two 
lines: (1) Those who still believe in 
supporting the President in his efforts 
to keep the New Deal alive; (2) Those 
who say that the New Deal has seen 
its best days, and that the time has 
come to return to a government more 
like the one in power before Roose- 
velt’s election in 1932. 

These two opposing groups within 
the Democratic party are sometimes 
called (1) the Liberals, who are the 


followers of the President’s New Deal; 
and (2) the Conservatives, who, like 
Vice-President Garner, want the Gov- 
ernment to change its tactics. They es- 
pecially want to change laws which 
they say are “retarding (holding back) 
business.” These are tax laws and the 
National Labor Relations Act. (See 
the article “Congress Faces Many 
Problems” on page 6.) 

President Roosevelt, instead of giv- 
ing in to the conservative members of 
his party, has accused them of “allying 
themselves with their enemies.” By 
this, he means the Republicans. 

It is the President’s belief that con- 
servative Democrats are no different 
than Republicans. He wants to keep a 
sharp division line between Republi- 
cans and Democrats, so that his New 
Deal does not fall into the hands of 
conservatives. 

The question the President will have 
to decide sometime this summer is 
whether he intends to run for a third 
term. But even if he does decide not to 
run, he will want the Democratic party 
to nominate a New Deal sympathizer. 





READING FOR KEEPS _—smwf 


Score yoursel/! 1f you answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks, check answers against key on page 15. Don’t look now! 


FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


(I.) Fill in the missing word in each of the following five state- 
ments. The first and last letter of each missing word is given. 
Congress is now holding h___ s on the problem of what to do about 
the National Labor RCS Acct. 
Helen Hayes, the actress, appeared before a Congressional c__ e 
and spoke in favor of a bill which would admit 20,000 r 
into the United States. 





e children 


In answer to the question, “Do you consider yourself menaced by Ger- 
many?” Rumania frankly replied that she did not see “how anyone can 
feel e in Europe at the present time.” 
(Score 5 each. Total 25.) 


ALASKA NUMBER 


(II.) Fill in the correct figure below where a line __ is shown. 

We paid millions for Alaska in 186 Alaska has produced __ 
hundred millions in gold. The Alaskan railroad is 4___0 miles long. The 
height of Mt. McKinley is nearly times 3,000 feet. Near Mt. St. Elias, 
the glacier is from 5 to thousand feet deep. The rim of the Katmai 
volcano is__ 500 feet high and the crater is 3 00 feet deep The Valley of 
a Thousand Smokes covers 2 square miles. The Eskimos have __ 2 co- 
operative reindeer associations, 
(Score 1 each. Total 10.) 


WILDLIFE 


(III.) Which of the following creatures played a vital part in the 
adventure of the Alaskan pilots printed on page 10? 

(a) caribou; (b) reindeer; (c) ptarmigan; (d) salmon; 

bear: (f) dog (g) wolf; (h) mammoth; (i) dodo. 

(Score 15 each. Total 45.) My Score——— 


| WORD BUILDER 

(IV.) Check the word in each line which most nearly resembles the 
first word in the line. The numbers name the page and column where 
each italicized word is used. 


My Score 





My Score———— 





(e) polar 


parka (p. 12, col. 1): skis, snowshoes, gloves, hooded coat. 

shoepacs (p. 12, col. 1): moccasins, earmuffs, mittens, socks. 
coherently (p. 12, col. 2): thickly, disconnectedly, slowly, angrily. 

tarpaulin (p. 12, col. 1): sail, blanket, tarred canvas, shroud. 


(Score 5 each. Total 20.) My Score——— 
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FRENCH SHIPS BURN 


Art treasures saved 


The liner Paris, once the flagship of 
the French Line, burned at its dock at 
Le Havre, just before she was about 
to sail for New York. 

Officials said that the flames broke 
out in several parts of the ship at once 
and spread rapidly. An all-night battle 
by sailors, dockworkers, policemen, 
and firemen failed to check the blaze 
until the waterlogged ship turned on 
its side, 

Over $500 million worth of art treas- 
ures bound for the World’s Fair were 
stored in the hold of the ship, but 
most of these were saved. 

French government officials suspect- 
ed that the fire had been planted by 
the agents of a foreign government. 

Six days after the Paris burned, fire 
destroyed another French steamship. 
Last Tuesday, the Angers, a smaller 
vessel, burned in a French shipyard, 
where she was being broken up. A few 
days earlier, six Italian workers at the 
shipyard had been expelled for spread- 
ing anti-French propaganda. 


FOOD STAMPS 
To be tried at Rochester, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y., has been selected as 
the first of the six test cities where fam- 
ilies on home relief will be given stamps 
which they can use to purchase food. 
Relief families will be given these 
stamps in addition to their usual cash 
allowance. 

The food they will be permitted to 
buy will be surplus food which the 
United States Government has bought 
from farmers who grew more than 
they could sell at a fair price. 

The food will be sold through regu- 
lar grocery stores. It will not be graded 
and packed in the usual way, so that 
it can be sold at a cheaper price in 
tickets. Grading and packing are two 
important costs in the distribution of 
food. 

Rochester, N. Y., was selected as the 
starting city because the relief system 
there is known for the honest and effi- 
cient way in which it is run. 

Families not on relief will also be 
allowed to buy the surplus food at the 
low prices. Of course, they will have to 
pay cash. 

See the March 25th issue of Junior 
Scholastic, page 10, for a full explana- 
tion of the food stamp plan. 


ACT NOW ! — Save 5% on Rings & Pins 


‘elect your Ciass Ring or Pin NOW, 
\ before May 15. for immediate delivery or 
or Fall delivery and deduct 5% from the 
f orice list ir catalog. This is our offer 
to you for pro action. Ring shown $1.75 
n Sterling &S ver 
If you haven't our latest catalog, send for 
it today and take advantage of this money 
saving offer. C. K. Grouse Co., 10 Bruce 





Avenue, North Attieboro, Mass. 
7 
Class Pins 30%, 
pa gy tg te 
tive quality, 
fad plated, siver, ch Over 0 oage ~CATALOG 
Write Dept. > METAL ARTS CO.. Inc, Rochester, W. ¥. 
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JAPAN’S CONQUESTS 


More islands seized 


Japan, though busy waging her war 
against China, is leaving no island un- 
turned in her efforts to gain strategic 
footholds in the South China Sea. 

Each time Japan seizes an island, 
the position of Great Britain and 
France in this region is weakened. 
Great Britain and France are so busy 
with their problems in Europe that 
they cannot frighten Japan away from 
the South China Sea. 

Last week, Japan tightened her hold 
on the Spratly Islands by annexing an 
entire group of reefs and islets 300 
miles long, still farther south. This 
zone is in the heart of the South China 
Sea, cutting ship lanes to British Sing- 
apore, and is near British North Bor- 
neo, French Indo-China and the Phil- 
ippines. 

By this action the Japanese have ex- 
tended their naval defense lines by 
1,000 miles. It is also reported that Ja- 
pan’s navy is ready to attack the Dutch 
East Indies on 24 hours’ notice, and 
may strike immediately if a war should 
break out in Europe. 

Japan is in alliance with Germany 
and Italy. Japan intends to give them 
special privilegcs in the Orient, if Ja- 
pan succeeds in holding on to the em- 
pire she is now fast assembling. 


GRASSHOPPERS 


Raid San Joaquin Valley 


Grasshoppers invaded the rich flax, 
barley, and cotton fields of San Joa- 
quin Valley in California recently and 
swarmed through an area 35 miles wide 
and 100 miles long. At spots, they were 
so thick that they covered the fields 
like a green, wriggling blanket. All 
available man-power was rushed to 
fight the plague, including many 
migratory workers, CCC boys, Indians, 
and WPA workers 

Government agents also expressed 
concern over a possible invasion of the 
Pacific Coast by crickets and leaf-roll- 
er moths 


ONE FOR YOU 


Alse one for everybody else 


A census of live stock on American 
farms and ranches shows there are 
128,191,000 animals, or a hog, cow or 
sheep for every citizen in the United 
States. R. C. Pollock, of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, said the 
total included 30,885,000 beef cattle, 
44,418,000 hogs and 52,918,000 sheep. 


A LOT OF MONEY 
$13,700,000,000 in taxes 


Local, state, and federal taxes in 1938 
amounted to $13,700,000,000, or, rough- 
ly, $100 for every man, woman, and 
child in the U.S. A 

The sum is slightly less than a fourth 
of our total national income for 1938. 
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BIKE LICENSES 


The bicycle-riding pupils of Man- 
hattan, Kansas, Junior High School are 
strongly organized in the Manhattan 
Bicycle Club, and are issued red and 
white metal license plates to attach to 
the rear fenders of their bikes. (See 
photo above.) The plates are issued 
annually, just as automobile license 
plates are issued 

The main purpose of the Manhattan 
Bicycle Club is to promote safe cycling 
in the busy streets of this college 
town of 10,000 population 

It is not unusual to count 250 bicy- 
cles in the racks outside Manhattan 
Junior High Schoo: 


LICENSED ENGLISH CYCLISTS have their own court. The boys of the Roe- 


AMERICANISM 
Prize-winning definition 


K. L. Brown, a businessman of 
Youngstown, Ohio, won the $100 prize 
offered by the Elks, for the best defini- 
tion of “Americanism.” 

Mr. Brown’s definition follows: 

““Americanism is an abiding faith in 
the correctness and justice of the prin- 
ciples contained in the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States and the Bill of Rights. 

“Americanism is a way of life, based 
on this abiding faith. It is a willingness 
to live in peace and harmony with our 
fellowmen, regardless of political or 
religious faith. 

“Americanism is a willingness to ap- 
ply the principles of free speech, free 
press and freedom to worship God to 
our fellowmen, even when their ideas 
and speech and methods of worship 
are opposed to our own. 

“Americanism is a willingness to 
live for the principles of America in 
peace times, as well as a willingness 
to die for American principles in war 
times. 

“Americanism brings to each Amer- 
ican liberty under law, and a regard 
for law which means liberty and hap- 
piness for each of us.” 


BRIDGE TO ASIA? 

Some day you may drive a car over 
a bridge between America and Asia. 

The engineer who is planning the 
Pacific Coast highway from Seattle to 
Alaska says that an Alaska to Asia 
bridge could be built. 

The gap between America and Asia 
at Bering Strait is only 58 miles. The 
ocean there is only 50 feet deep 

Russians are already at work build- 
ing a highway 5,000 miles long across 
Siberia, leading to Bering Strait. 


hampton School in London, England, go the pupils of Manhattan, Kans., Junior High School 
one better. They not only have license plates for their bikes, but they have organized their 
own court for trying any boy accused of violating traffic and safety regulations. Photo below 
shows court in session. in a schoolroom. Note the bespectacled teacher, who acts as judge. 
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Pilot of the North Country 


By FREDERIC NELSON LITTEN 


LYING in Alaska was far from 
Johnny Caruthers’ mind, as he 
guided plane 21 into San Angelo, 
ilifornia, the West Coast terminal 
of Midcontinent Airlines. Johnny 
liked his job captaining the big air- 
liner. He was feeling perfectly con- 
tented and had no desire for a change 
of locale 
3ut Johnny had scarcely climbed 
out of the cockpit, when fate stepped 


in to cause a change in his attitude 
Fate’s messenger on this occasion 
was a mechanic who told Johnny 
that his boss, Chief Pilot Quinn, 


wanted to see him immediately 

Inside Quinn’s office, Johnny heard 
startling news. Quinn told him calm- 
ly that he was transferring Johnny 
to Alaska! Midcontinent Airlines was 
establishing a and 
Johnny was to help plan the course 
the line would follow 

“I’m sending you on this job, Ca- 
ruthers,”’ Quinn continued, “because 
you're one of my best men. It’s a 
tough assignment, but you and the 
other I'm 


new line there, 


boys 


sending will win 

through. I’m sure of it.” 
The words brought a sudden 
warmth to Johnny. Commendation 


from Mike Quinn was praise indeed 

In Alaska Johnny found that Mike 
Quinn had been right —it was a 
“tough assignment.” There was no 
radio range to guide the ship: no fly- 
ing “over the weather.” A pilot of the 


north country matched his wits 
against its every hazard. He was 
more than an aviator. He was a 
tracker. a good rifle-shot. must know 


camp lore. Every plane carried snow- 
shoes, two weeks, 
ries and ammunition. “Contact fly- 
ing’’—holding your ship close over 
the rugged terrain. cruising by land- 
marks that nerhaps only you knew 
where to look for—a philosophy that 
made lieht of hardships and laughed 
it danger—all this was aviation in 
Alask i 


Johnny's boss 


iron rations for 


in Alaska was Scott 


Loring. a fine aviator and a good 
friend to those who worked with 
him. Other men on the staff were 


Stub Macklin, Johnny’s best friend, 
Sourdough Grant, a mechanic, and 


Akers, a Canadian radio operator. 
While these men were establishing 
the airline in Alaska, an event took 


This story is reprinted from Pilot of 
the North Country by Frederic Nelson 
Litten, and is used here by permission 
of the publishers, Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, New York. Copyright 1938 by the 
publishers. 
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place which saddened all of 
them. Two Russian aviators, 
Andrefsky and Vitroff, had 
made a daring flight over 
Siberia, across Bering Strait, 
and had started down the 
west coast of Alaska. Then, 
suddenly, they had disap- 
peared. There had been a 
few frantic radio messages 
from them. Then silence. 
They were lost, swallowed 
up somewhere in the great, 
snowy mountains of north- 
ern Alaska 

Shortly after this tragic 
disappearance, Scott Loring 
sent Johnny to McClary, a 
small Alaskan town, to help 
establish Station Number 
Two of the Midcontinent 
Airlines. Akers, the radio 
operator, went with Johnny, 
and Loring, Macklin, and 
Grant were stationed in a 
nearby town. The five of 
them often got together for 
a visit and to compare notes 





on their progress in estab- 
lishing the airline. 
One Sunday night, they 


were all gathered in the liv- 
ing room of Johnny’s shack 
at McClary. They were 
laughing and talking, when, 
far away, Johnny heard the 
sharp yip of a dog — along 
with a man’s faint shout. 

“It’s that fellow from the 
village—Gus Ivorsen—com- 
in’ in from his trap-line,”’ Sourdough 
Grant said. As the yipping of the 
dogs grew louder, he rose to his feet. 
“Come on, men, let’s all of us see 
what pelts he’s bringin’.” 

Akers shook his head and buried 
his nose in a book, which he picked 
up from the table. But the rest 
thought it was a good idea, and 
trouped outside. 

Gus’ “pelts” proved to be a brace 
of ptarmigan 

“ve never 
Johnny told him. 

Ivorsen nodded. “They don’t come 
to this region till winter. Summers 
they’re mostly on the Yukon —or 
farther north.” 

The aviators decided to buy the 
ptarmigan from Ivorsen. Afterwards, 
they took the birds into the house 
with them. When Akers saw the 
birds he exclaimed, “Ptarmigan! 
Boy, are they good eating!” 
Macklin slid the zipper 


fleece-lined coat 


seen one before,” 


of his 





Illustrations by Kate 


The monster was frozen in the ice. 


tracy 


“If you want to be in on the eats, 
how about cleaning them?” 

“Okay,” agreed the operator. He 
put his book on the table, rose, and 
took the birds from Johnny. “I'll 
draw them now,” he said. “Hello, 
what’s this?’’ Smoothing back the leg 
feathers of one bird, he disclosed a 
band of tarnished metal. “It’s a Con- 
servation tag. The Department had a 
man in the Yukon all summer. Queer, 
though, that they’d mark a ptarmi- 
gan. It’s not a migratory bird and 
these other two aren’t banded.” 

He pried off the metal tag. It fell 
to the floor and Macklin picked it up. 

“See if there’s a number on it,” 
Akers said. 

Macklin rubbed off the tarnish, 
then held the strip under the light 
bulb. “Yep, there’s a number,” he 
said. “And something else— 
L’OISEAU—what’s that mean?” 

“It’s French for bird,” answered 
Johnny. 

Macklin studied the band again. 
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““L’oisseau No. 185,’ it says. Some- 
thing on the other side, too. ‘Lat. 67- 
10, Lon.’—Why, it reads like a ship’s 
_log— co-ordinates of latitude and 
longitude!”’ 

Macklin turned the metal strip in 
his fingers. “Here’s another word 
with an apostrophe—‘M’aider.’ ” 

“M’aider!” cried the radio .man. 
“It’s the international distress call! 
‘M’aider’—that’s what it is, all right. 
Why, there’s a name—‘Andrefsky’.” 

Loring’s head jerked up. “‘Andref- 
sky!” he exclaimed. He took the band 
from Akers and studied it intently. 
Then he crossed the room to the 
drafting table by the window. A scale 
map of Alaska lay on the table. He 
picked up a pair of dividers, began 
plotting the position marked on the 
metal tag. 

Then Loring swung round, an 
awed, incredulous expression on his 
face. He said, low-voiced: 

“The Endicott Mountains! It 
couldn’t be Andrefsky. They couldn’t 
have survived six months in the En- 
dicotts!” 

Once more Loring bent over the tag. 

“It’s wing metal. From a Russian 
factory, too—it’s heavier than any 
plant in America would use. Then 
the fact that the words on the tag 
are French—that checks too. Quinn 
said Vitroff spoke only Russian, but 
Andrefsky was proficient in French 
and spoke a little English.” 

The five of them crowded silently 
around the map. Again Loring 
plotted the position marked on the 
tag. Finally he said decisively, “It’s 
in the Endicotts all right. About a 
hundred miles west of the Chandelar 
River. It’s unexplored, but there’s 
timber in the mountains where the 
Chandelar heads up and no doubt 
ptarmigan nest there in summer. 
‘Bird No. 185’—that number can only 
mean one thing. Andrefsky must 
have snared a lot of ptarmigan and 
banded them, hoping that by the law 
of averages one might be found.” 

He turned suddenly to Akers. “Call 
the Signal Corps at Fairbanks; ask 
them to get this wire through ‘Pref- 
erence’.” 

The operator picked up pad and 
pencil and Loring went on: “To Mike 
Quinn, Seattle. Believe have clue to 
whereabouts of Pilots Andrefsky and 
Vitroff. Wire immediate permission 
to make rescue flight. Signed, Lor- 





” 


ing 
He turned then to Sourdough 
Grant. “Better warm up the Bel- 


lanca. It’s starlight. We’ll fly to Fair- 
banks tonight, if the order comes.” 
The Bellanca was ready two hours 
later when Scott Loring opened the 
hangar door. He said briefly: “‘An an- 
swer came from Quinn. He wants us 
to make a rescue hop. He says there’s 
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a Consolidated Airline man at Fair- 
banks, whose an old-time flier in 
Alaska. Name’s’ Belmore. Also 
says—” Loring glanced at the tele- 
gram in his hand, “ ‘Suggest carrying 
dog-team to jump-off base at Die- 
trich Roadhouse, north fork of Chan- 
delar River and proceed overland.’ 
Quinn’s got it all planned who's to 
go with Belmore, too. Insists I stay 
here to boss Midcontinent.” He 
paused and looked at Johnny, then 
turned to Sourdough Grant. “You're 
the ones he’s picked, bozos,” he said 
quietly. 

Hours later, when the dawn was 
breaking over Fairbanks, Johnny 
guided the plane he and Grant had 
taken from McClary down the Fair- 
banks runway. The Consolidated 
pilot, Belmore, was waiting there for 
them. A large plane, called the Pil- 
grim, was all primed ready for the 
flight. The dogs and supplies had 
been loaded and the Pilgrim’s engine 
was idling. 

Belmore greeted Johnny and 
Sourdough briefly. “Ready to ride?” 
he asked. 

Johnny and Sourdough nodded. 
“Let’s go—if you’re ready,’ Johnny 
said. 

The three of them climbed into the 
plane. Belmore revved up the engine, 
then waving back the crew at the 
wings, he gunned the Pilgrim. The 
sudden forward lurch threw Johnny 
back against the seat. The plane 
roared up into the gray dawn light. 
Belmore pointed to the compass. 

“Watch the bearing: I’ve allowed 
for drift. It’s two hundred miles to 
the Dietrich cabin. We should make 
it before noon.” 

He lapsed into silence and Johnny 
gazed ahead through the windshield, 
watching the ice-locked rivers and 
snowy hills slipping back below. 





A Thing came toward him, 


Soon the valleys and ridges were 
without a sign of life; even the sled 
trails had vanished. There was noth- 
ing but blank and dreary whiteness. 

The pilot was watching the hori- 
zon to the west. There the clouds 
made a gray-white band above the 
mountains. The band thickened until 
it rested on the peaks. Something 
Ominous about it, but Johnny 
couldn’t say what. Suddenly he re- 
called hearing someone say—“those 
fogs could overtake a plane.” 

The pilot was tinkering with the 
spark throttle, trying for more speed, 
though the plane was hurtling 
through the wintry sunlight at three 
miles a minute. Belmore was match- 
ing the plane’s speed against that fly- 
ing fogbank, hoping to reach the 
Chandelar before it caught him. 

As the Pilgrim soared over the En- 
dicotts, the fog swept in. Peak after 
peak was lost in its white folds. A 
sudden wind flipped the ship off- 
keel. Belmore wrenched at the con- 
trols. His face went white. 

The fog was all around the plane. 
“Can’t see a thing,’ Belmore said 
grimly. Desperately he leveled the 
plane. Johnny could hear the wind 
—a steady, high-pitched scream— 
above the roar of the exhaust. The 
blue spires of the Endicotts were 
blotted out but, below, the terrain 
still showed between the scudding 
clouds—snow valleys—glacial cliffs. 

Belmore spoke again. “I'll drop 
into the canyons—got to find a place 
to land.” 

The plane dived down between the 
peaks —roared through deep gorges 


with black walls too sheer to hold 
snow. Nowhere did he see a level 
clearing. 


Belmore said, ‘Pray for a miracle. 
I’m mushing in.” 

Jamming the throttle wide, he pulled 
the wheel back. The ship sank in a 
power-stall and the trees came swing- 
ing up. A sudden shock—a tearing 
crash—the thud of branches against 
the metal sides. Then a catapult-like 
swing hurled Johnny through the 
windshield—and the snow haze sud- 
denly turned black. ... 

When Johnny came to, the plane 
was in flames. Grant and Belmore were 
safe. There were standing by the dogs 
and some of the bags which had been 
hauled from the wreckage. 

“You all right now, Johnny?” Sour- 
dough asked him. 

Johnny felt a bit dizzy, but he was 
okay. 

“Now then,” Belmore said, “looking 
for those Russians is out. Don’t figure 
on search planes. They’ll never find us. 
Tomorrow—as soon as the sky begins 
to gray—we hit trail east.” 

Sourdough and Belmore began to 
check the supplies. A queer look came 
over the pilot’s face. “We've salvaged 
the wrong bags,” he said. 
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“We've only five days’ rations for 
men and dogs,” Grant muttered. He 
paused; wet his lips. “How far into the 
mountains are we, d’ye suppose?” 

“On a guess,” Belmore said, “we're 
not far from Andrefsky’s crash—a hun- 
dred miles west of the Chandelar. A 
hundred miles—and we'll be lucky to 
mush five miles a day through these 
mountains.” He laughed harshly. “Five 
days’ grub—twenty days’ trail. Let’s 
get the tent up and break »out the 
sleeping bags. This wind means busi- 
ness.” 

The sky darkened as they pitched 
the tent, and the gale increased. Bel- 
more rationed out frozen beans and 
the three men crawled into sleeping 
bags in the tent, 

The storm was growing worse. The 
wind screamed like a diving plane, 
fanning the blaze in the timber until 
all the valley was lighted by the eerie 
glow of flame. Nicki, the lead dog, 
curled up by Johnny’s sleeping bag, but 
there was not much sleep that night. 
The wind howled fiercely and did not 
abate with dawn. ... The second night 
the storm stopped and silence descend- 
ed over the mountains. 

Johnny did not know when he fell 
asleep that night, but sometime just 
before dawn he heard Nicki growl. He 
watched the dog. Nicki’s grow] was un- 
certain, but the silky fur on his back 
roached threateningly and he did not 
obey the order to come back. At last 
Johnny crept from his sleeping bag 
and drew on parka and shoepacs. Some 
inner warning bade him pick up his 
rifle as he stepped outside. 

Nicki looked back at him, then gave 
a short bark and bounded ahead 
through the deep snow. It was plainly 
a command to follow. Johnny hesi- 
tated, then, kneeling, laced on snow- 
shoes and trailed the dog 

Once he shouted, “Come back, Nicki!” 
With the echoes of his voice, ice frag- 
ments crashed from the cliffs ahead. 
Then another sound came—a shrill, 
eerie cry far up the canyon... . It 
quavered off to silence. 

Johnny’s knees shook, but he freed 
the safety catch of his rifle and pushed 
ahead. Nicki began barking sharply 
and Johnny halted—the Labrador dog 
had found his quarry. 

He gave a sudden cry—chills ran 
over him—his hand on the gunstock 
trembled. A Thing was coming toward 
him down the canyon—a great, shape- 
less Thing—neither beast nor man. It 
drew closer and Johnny, gritting his 
teeth, tried to center the monster in his 
rifle-sight 

Then the Thing rose up and he saw 
that it was a man—no, two men—one 
tall, big-framed, carrying another on 
his back 

The big man called feebly in a for- 
eign tongue as he stumbled toward 


him. He looked more dead than alive, 
with his sunken eyes and matted beard 
and hair. The man he carried was 


unconscious, wrapped in a tarpaulin— 
only his thin white face could be seen. 

As the big man approached with his 
burden, he gasped for breath and mut- 
tered the name, “Andrefsky.” 
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Johnny gave a low cry. These two 
men were the lost aviators! “Andref- 
sky,” he cried. 

“Oui, I am he,” said the man. “Dieu 
merci! We are found at last!” 

Tears were running down his face. 
Johnny, embarrassed, told him about 
finding the bird. 

The Russian laughed like a child. 
“Ah, if one tries, one succeeds at last. 
I marked and freed more than two 
hundred.” He bent over his comrade. 
“Vitroff, the American found our birds 
—after these many months.” 

The man nodded, then closed his 
eyes again. 

“He is very weak,” Andrefsky said. 
“In four days we have not eaten. It was 
a moment of despair when we heard 
your airplane. Then the smoke from 
your fire rose against the sky and I 
told Vitroff we would find it, though 
it was far off and we were weak.” 

Andrefsky stopped, stared about him 
blindly—and fell forward on his face 
in a faint. 

Johnny knelt and lifted him. A ter- 
rible despair held his thoughts. Five 
lost now and there’d been only food 





enough to last three men five days 
when the plane crashed. He would 
never reach camp with these two— 
descend the great glacier, make the 
trek through the valley. But if he left 
them even for a half hour in this iron 
cold— 

Suddenly the dog-team appeared 
at the bend of the canyon. Belmore 
was leading, Grant holding the gee- 
pole. 

As the sled stopped, Belmore said, 
“When we found you were gone, we 
decided to follow your tracks.” Then 
he gave a whistle of amazement when 
he saw the prostrate figures of the Rus- 
sians. “What in the name of—” 

“Andrefsky and Vitroff!” Johnny 
told him briefly. 

Sourdough ran to the Russians, 
looked at their gaunt faces, talked to 
himself incoherently. 

Belmore was suddenly grim. He 
led Johnny aside. 

“Two more,” he whispered. “That 
makes the going tougher.” 

Meanwhile the dogs, freed from their 
tracings, had run to the face of the ice 
cliff. One of the malemutes gavea wolf- 








like bay; then all the other dogs joined 
in, and Nicki began barking sharply. 

Belmore snatched his rifle from its 
lashings, and with Johnny, began 
climbing the ice mass. The dogs had 
formed a semi-circle at the foot of the 
cliff and were baying furiously. 

Against the crystal blue of the icy 
wall, Johnny saw a vague blurred out- 
line. Belmore, at his shoulder, cried: 
“A bear—a monster. I'll get him.” 

The monster in its icy cavern stood, 
head lowered, ready for the charge. It 
had curving tusks, the columned legs 
of an elephant, and a hairy, matted 
hide. 

Johnny waited—but the monster did 
not move. Nicki, gaining courage, 
barked again. Suddenly he hurled him- 
self at the giant beast. Then a strange 
thing happened—a thing that was eerie, 
weird. As though checked by an invisi- 
ble wall, Nicki fell to the foot of the 
ice cliff! As he fell, Johnny gave a cry 
—he had the answer now! 

The monster was no living thing; it 
was frozen in the ice 

Belmore pushed to his side and they 
advanced to the ice wall. The pilot 
turned to Johnny, a queer light in his 
eyes. 

“A hairy mammoth!” he said. “I re- 
member years ago they shipped one to 
the Explorers’ Club. They’re thousands 
of years old. Aren’t any more left 
alive.” He broke off, stared again at the 
monster. Suddenly he shouted: “It’s 
the way out! We’ll make it now!” 

Johnny thought Belmore had 
cracked under the strain, but the pilot, 
gripping his arm, cried: “It’s food! 
Food—don’t you understand? Tons of 
meat, enough to feed us and the dogs 
for months. At the Explorers’ Club 
they made a banquet of it—mammoth 
steak, ‘a million years in cold storage,’ 
so the papers said. But it was good, 
and this will be, too. We’ll load the sled 
—and mush!” 

Belmore was right—the mammoth 
steaks were edible. Of course, they had 
difficulty cutting up the frozen meat 
—in fact “cutting” was hardly the 
word to use. Belmore used a small axe 
which he had brought with him. 

The meat from the mammoth was 
the only thing that saved men and dogs 
during the long trek back. That trail 
out of the white wilderness of the En- 
dicotts Johnny never forgot. For twen- 
ty-seven days they fought their way 
over mountain and glacier. The morale 
of the little band held fast and they 
arrived at the Dietrich camp on the 
Chandelar on the twenty-seventh day; 
gaunt, haif-starved, but delirious with 
joy. 

Planes were circling over the road- 
house within three hours from the 
time when the news of their arrival 
was flashed to Fairbanks, and Scott 
Loring was among the first to land on 
the frozen river bed. 

His greeting to Johnny was in char- 
acter. “Thanks, Caruthers,” he said. “I 
knew you'd carry out the mission.” His 
voice was curt, the words without emo- 
tion. But Johnny had learned to know 
Scott Loring. He said least when his 
feelings were the deepest. 
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HITS and MISSES 


Man of Conquest (Republic). This is 
the story of the life of Sam Houston. 
He was one of America’s great pio- 
neers, an adventurer, a soldier and a 
statesman. His life story is very excit- 
ing. This movie does it justice, and is 
chock full of thrills. 

Houston lived in the days when our 
nation was still a handful of states 
along the eastern seaboard. The great 
middle-west and west were yet to be 
won; Texas and the southwest were a 
part of Mexico. When Sam was a boy, 
his family moved from Virginia to the 
western frontier of Tennessee. He be- 
came great friends with the Cherokee 
Indians, particularly a chieftain named 
Oolooteka. Sam liked the outdoor life 
of the Indians, and 
spent most of his 
time with them. He 
adopted their man- 
ner of dress. 

The film story be- 
gins as Sam, now a 
young man, returns 
from a stay with the 
Cherokees to visit 
his mother in 
Marysville, Tennes- 
see. Soon after, Gen- 
eral Andrew Jack- 
son passes through 
Marysville on his 
way to battle the 
British at New Or- 
leans in the War of 
1812. Sam volun- 
teers to fight with 





NEWEST and one of the best of Walt Disney's Silly Symphonies 
is “The Ugly Duckling.” You probably remember the Hans An- 
dersen story. You will be delighted with the Disney variations of 


leaves him. He feels disgraced; he gives 
up public life and starts drinking heav- 
ily. Finally, he returns to the Chero- 
kees, who befriend him, and he con- 
quers his habit of drinking. 

As a representative of the Cherokee 
Indians, he goes to the White House in 
Washington to protest the unjust treat- 
ment of the Indians by government 
land-purchasing agents. The Indians 
are being forced to sell their land at 
low prices and are paid in script, al- 
though the treaty calls for silver. Jack- 
son promises to see that the Cherokees 
are treated fairly, but he and Houston 
quarrel over Houston’s living with the 
Indians. Houston leaves in a huff, say- 
ing he will quit the United States and 








President Andrew Jackson (right) welcomes the representative 
of the Cherokee Indians, his old fighting friend. Sam Houston. 


go to Texas. This is 
just what Jackson 
wants, because he 


thinks a fighter like 
Houston can win Texas 
away from Mexico 

Sam travels on the 
stagecoach with Mar- 
garet Lea and her par- 
ents, who are on their 
way to join Steve Aus- 
tin’s colony in Texas. 
Sam and Margaret fall 
in love, and later are 
married. 


Sam urges the people 
in Texas to fight for 
freedom from Mexico, 
but Steve Austin tries 
to maintain peace. 


it, such as the decoy duck (see cut above) which Little Ugly However, when the 
thinks is a real, big, strong duck—so eager is Little Ugly for Mexican army breaks 
affection. The decoy looks a little like a Totem pole figure. jts peaceful promises 

to Austin and starts 


Jackson; his bravery and knowledge of 
Indian ways helps Jackson’s army to 
break through the blockade of the 
Creek Indians on the way to New 
Orleans. Houston is seriously wounded 
in battle but recovers 

Jackson and Houston become life- 
long friends. After the war, Jackson 
now President of the United States, 
helps Sam in his campaign for the gov- 
ernorship of Tennessee. Sam wins but 
later resigns when his wife, Eliza, 
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killing settlers and ravaging the ter- 
ritory, Houston and Austin join hands 
and fight for Texas independence. 

A group of Texas patriots are at- 
tacked by the Mexican general, Santa 
Anna, in the Alamo, a frontier fort. 
Houston and his army start to their res- 
cue but arrive too late: the Alamo de- 
fenders have been massacred. Houston 
spurs his soldiers on with the cry “Re- 
member the Alamo,” and, at the Battle 
of San Jacinto, he routs the army of 


General Santa Anna. Texas’ indepen- 
dence is won. Later she becomes a state 
in the Union. 


The battle scenes and frontier war- 
fare are unusually fine, and the cast of 
the film are all good in their parts; 
especially Richard Dix, as Sam Hous- 
ton, and Edward Ellis, as Andrew 
Jackson. 

The Hardys Ride High (M-G-M). 
And so does Mickey Rooney, the jitter- 
bug Andy of the Hardy family series. 
This time the Hardys almost inherit 
$2,000,000 from a long-gone great- 
great grandfather and Aunt Milly, a 
school-teacher, almost catches herself 
a beau. Both are false alarms—the in- 
heritance and the beau, who turns out 
to be a real estate salesman! 

Streets of New York (Monogram). 
Jackie Cooper is called the “Abe Lin- 
coln of 10th Avenue” in this film story. 
Jackie runs the corner newsstand in 
the daytime and goes to night-school 
to study law. He is determined to be- 
come a great lawyer and will have 
nothing to do with his older brother, 
who is a gangster. 


The gangster brother causes a lot of 
trouble when he gets mixed up in a 
murder, and a neighborhood gang of 
boys do everything they can to put 
Jackie out of business. But he sticks to 
his papers and his law books. 


DEAR EDITOR 


lo Tue Epitror or Junior SCHOLASTIC 

All this business about Shirley Tem- 
ple and Tyrone Power seems to have 
started quite a feud among your read- 
ers. Since several other Junior Scho- 
lastic readers have taken it upon them- 
selves to unload their minds on this 
subject, so shall I. 

Anyone who has seen Shirley Tem- 
ple’s latest picture, The Little Princess, 
can tell you that she has at last firmly 
established herself as an actress and 
does not need to rely on the childish 
tricks which made some of her earlier 
antics objectionable. 

About Tyrone Power: If he is just a 
“ham” actor with a handsome face, 
why did he win the title “King of the 
Movies’? 

MARTHA ANGLOCH, 


Dear MARTHA: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Congratulations on your well-written 
little letter: Yes, Shirley Temple has cast 
off much of the self-conscious acting which 
made her a cutey-cutey to some, and a 
pain in the neck to others. Tyrone Power 
was voted “King of the Movies” by a ma- 
jority of movie-goers. Undoubtedly he is 
the most popular movie actor of the mo- 
ment. 

We wish also to acknowledge “Tyrone 
Power” letters from: Tom Haywood of 
Elyria, O.; Teddy Lee Bourassa and Terry 
Lee Larkin of Herbert Hoover School, 
Lincoln Park, Mich.; and Helen Baker, 
Helen Raker. Helen J. Hackenberg, and 
Louise Hommel, of Wifflinburg, Pa. They 
all rush to Mr. Power’s defense. Other let- 
ters came in too late to be 
this week 


acknowledged 


There is probably nothing more new to 
be said on the subject, so let’s call it quits. 
Anyhow, Mr. Power has just been married 
(to Annabella), so this is hardly the time 
to be quibbling over his profile! 
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AMERICA 
in STAMPS 


AJ HEN the United States pur- 
chased Alaska from Russia in 


1867, many Americans laughed long 
and loud at the purchase. They nick- 
named Alaska “Walrussia,” and called 
the country worthless. But who 
laughed last? Let’s see. 

The value of Alaska’s gold output 
has been a hundred times the price 
paid for the country. ($7,200,000). 
Alaska has valuable deposits of cop- 
per, coal, silver, petroleum and other 
minerals. On the mountainsides and in 
the valleys grow towering hemlocks, 
Sitka spruce, and red cedars. The wa- 
ters of Alaska abound with salmon, 
halibut and seals. And the fur-bearing 
animals of the forest have been “worth 


He bought an “icebox.” 


their weight in gold’ 
fur dealers 


to trappers and 


The waters around Alaska were first 
explored by the Spanish. There is no 
evidence to show whether the Spanish 
explorers landed in the region we now 
know as Alaska. Nevertheless, Spain 
laid claim to all American land, North 
and South, bordering the Pacific. 

When Russia started to send ex- 
plorers to the Alaska country, Spain 
withdrew her claims to ownership. It 
is not known just why Spain with- 
drew. Some historians say that the 
northern country was too cold for the 
sun-loving Spaniards. At any rate, 
Russia colonization of Alaska, 
unmolested by the Spaniards 

The Russian explorers, Vitus Bering 
and Alexei Chirikof, brought back 
tales of Alaska’s fabulous wealth in 
furs. Encouraged by these stories, Rus- 
sian rs and fur dealers set out for 
country. Many private fut 
companies were established. Each one 
wanted to outdo the other. And they 
wanted to grab all the wealth of Alaska 
fron 


These 


began 


trade 


the new 


tne natives 
Russian 
massacred, and natives. 
The situation became so bad that in 
1799 the Russian Government decided 
to do something about it. A semi-offi- 
cial corporation was established called 
the Russian-American Company. 
Alexander Baranoff, a Russian, was ap- 
pointed resident director of the com- 
pany. He was actually a sort of gov- 
ernor of Alaska 

Under Baranoff’s direction, the Rus- 


companies robbed, 


cheated the 
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Fertile fields. Highest peak. 


sian fur companies prospered. But the 
maltreatment of the natives continued. 
In 1802 the natives retaliated by de- 
stroying the town of Sitka, which Bar- 
anoff had founded. Hundreds of fami- 
lies were wiped out in the bloody bat- 
tle 

After many years of warfare in Alas- 
ka, Russia decided that the region was 
more trouble than it was worth. In 
1855 she tried to sell Alaska to the 
United States 

The United States at first declined 
to purchase Alaska. Then, gradually, 
U. S. officials changed their minds 
about it. William H. Seward, our Sec- 
retary of State at the time, was mainly 
responsible for this change of opinion. 
Seward was convinced that Alaska 
was a valuable country. 

In 1867, the U. S. Government de- 
cided to follow Seward’s advice. Se- 
ward began secret negotiations with 
Russia for the purchase of Alaska. On 
October 18, 1867, Russia agreed to sell 
Alaska for $7,200,000, or about 2 cents 
an acre. The American public knew 
nothing about the purchase for several 
months. When they found out, they 
were furious. They thought the Gov- 
ernment was wasting the taxpayers’ 
money. “Seward’s Icebox,” “Walrus- 
“American Siberia,” “Zero Is- 
land,” and “Polaria” were some of the 
names applied to Alaska by scornful 
newspaper editors 

Today no American in his right mind 
would question the value of Alaska 

In honor of Seward and to commem- 
orate the purchase of Alaska, a cele 
bration, called the Alaska-Yukon Ex- 
position. was held in Seattle. Washing- 


sia,” 


Jack Cole in “Cargo” 
“Don't go in yet, dear. 'm defrosting it.” 


ton, in 1909. The Post Office Depart- 
ment issued a 2-cent stamp, bearing 
Seward’s picture. (See cut in first col- 
umn.) 

In 1937, our Post Office Department 
paid another tribute to Alaska. A beau- 
tifully designed 3-cent stamp was is- 
sued as a part of the Territorial Com- 
memorative series. 

This stamp (see cut at left) shows 
two separate views of Alaska to sym- 
bolize its fertile valleys and rugged 
mountains. In the foreground is a 
farmer guiding his horse-drawn plow 
through a field bordering a lake. In the 
left center is the farmer’s house, and 
on either side of the field grow tall 
Alaskan pines. This scene symbolizes 
the Matanuska Valley Project con- 
ducted by the U. S. Government. (See 
page 5.) Towering over the whole 
scene is Mount McKinley, highest peak 
in North America (20,300 feet) 

—ERNEsST A. KEurR 


SOME FUN 


Poor Fish 


Let me tell you about Mr. Fisher, 

Who was fishing for fish through a 
fissure, 

But alas and alack, 

He slipped into the crack, 

Now they’re fishing the fissure for 


Fisher —Our Paper 
. 


Young man: “Will you marry me?” 
Heiress: “No, I'm afraid not.” 
Young man: “Oh, come on, be a sup- 
ort.” 
P a —Drexerd 


Proof 


Counsel (to police witness): “But if 
a man is on his hands and knees in the 
middle of the road, does that prove he 
is drunk?” 

Policeman: “No, sir, it does not, but 
this one was trying to rol] up the white 
line.” 

—Rammer Jammer 
* 


Who's There? 


“Your car is at the door.” 
“Yes, I hear it knocking.” 


Warning 


“What happened, 
dear?” she asked her 
husband as he was get- 
ting out to investigate. 

“Puncture,” he 
briefly. 

“You ought to have 
been on the lookout for 
this,” was the helpful 
remark. “You remember 
the guide warned you 
that there was a fork in 
the road.” 


said 


Diner: “You can’t ex- 
pect me to eat this stuff. 
Call the manager!” 

Waiter: “It’s no use. 
He won't eat it either.” 
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, MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle Page 





SALE OF PIECE BY PEACE 


UT on your fur-lined cap and snowshoes—we’re off for Alaska. On second 

thought, though, we see from the drawing below that you won't need your 
winter outfit. It’s summer in Alaska, and so we've taken you there for a bit of 
vacationing and puzzling. The large letter A in the picture is to be filled in with 
the words missing from the story below. After each missing word is a number 
and a letter which tell you where to place the words in the diagram. All the 
words running across the diagram are four-letter words. Just disregard the gap 
appearing between the second and third letters of all these horizontal words but 
the word numbered 8A. 2D and 3D are vertical words, 





Ae pm 

: - 4 AY 
We 24. i gba age OAD 
MD9:0: a waned Wai 








At a time when other nations are seizing lands by means of force and arms, it is 
interesting to remember how the United States acquired the et 
(3D) in 1867. No threats were made, no armies were used. and no blood was shed. 
By a written treaty with _ _ _ _ _ _ (2D), then under the rule of (5A) 
Alexander Il, this territory was purchased by the payment of $7.200.000 in gold. 


Lying far to the northwest of the United States and separated by the Bering Sea 
from the . . (6A) (the initials designating the official name of Russia) and 
from the continent of (84), Alaska has proven to be worth many times the 
amount we spent for it. We have been repaid by the discoveries of gold. silver, iron, 
tin, oil and coal. It has been a paradise for those who like to hunt and __ _ _ (1 4) 
wild animals. 


Because its coast climate is affected by the warm Japanese current. oyr govern- 
ment has recently been able to establish a new colony for the families of the unem- 
ployed who now live and farm there, This colony has been aided by the bounty of 
our government which has supplied them with that noble animal, the horse. and 


that sturdy beast of burden, the _ _ _ _ (4A). 
Of course, it’s a long _ _ _ — (7A) between towns, but the dog sled and the 


airplane have brought closer communication among the peaceful inhabitants. 


— 





Be Particular about ERASERS too- Reading for Keeps 
Key to Test on page 8 
Weldon Rovents (1.) hearings, Relations, committee, refe 
— ugee secure, 
<mads | Correct Mistakes in Any Language (11.) 7. 
f ee (111.) ¢, f, h. 
| == 310 CORALINE one of the 88 STYLES * -p 8 oes coat, moccasins, disconnect- 
edly, tarred canvas 
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PLUS AND MINUS 


Here’s a problem in addition and 
subtraction in which words are used 
instead of numbers, On the first line of 
the problem below you see four dashes 
followed by the words “to shower.” 
These words, “to shower,” define a 
four-letter word. Place this word in 
the blank spaces. Now go Gown to the 
next line and fill in a four-letter word 
meaning “arrived.” Just before this 
word you see a plus sign. On the next 
line is an equals sign. This means that 
you are to add the first two words and, 
by scrambling the letters, find the third 
word. Continue to fill in the words by 
following the signs before the blanks, 
remembering to scramble the letters 
each time to find the words appearing 
after the equals signs. As a start we'll 
tell you that the first word is RAIN 
and the second word CAME. 


to shower 


+ ___ _ arrived 
a native of America 


_ chief or leading 


=_ a to be interested in or have af- 
fection for 

+ a shoal or ridge 

= ae ee: without worries or 
cares 

— = unchained or liberated 


—__. _ to run swiftly 
+ _ second note of the musical scale 
—- eee _ public life or achievement 


—___ part of a circle 
—_ — _ before or prior 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


If you untangled INTERNATIONAL 
MIX-UP you found the three European 
countries by arranging your words in the 
following ways: 


K ING BEAR 
BEAR RING 
RING KING 

LAMB LAMB 
CANE BABY 
HAND CANE 
BABY HAND 
HAND 
LAMB 
BABY 
BEAR 
KING 
RING 
CANE 


Did you find these relations in RELA- 
TIVITY? His mother; mother and son; his 
mother; his son. 

DOWN THE STEPS should have 
brought you: 

AN TEULO 


Pp 
N 
FLANODER 
E 
C 
N 


ren 

Z 
DWH 

a) 

- 

Z 
AwaOners 


PLA 
DUTCHMAN 


The SCRAMBLEGRAM gave you: NEW 
YORK STATE BARGE CANAL. 
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OWN A ROYAL 


Does More Work 
Has More Spare Time! 


“My Royal Portable 
help me with my 
homework I do tt 
lots faster—and eas 
i too And I'm 

acticing typing in 
spare time—get- 
ready for that 
Dad has prom- 
ised me.”* 


Tried All. . . Prefers 
Royal 


“Many of my courses 
at college demand 
typewritten work. 
That's why I asked 
the family te give me 
& Royal Portable.” 


Big Help In 
Business 


*"Where I work, idea 
count mut only ‘ 
s typed Since 
a Royal I'n 
making much faster 
progress.” 


Gave What He 
Never Had! 


ild see the home 
work fly now,” 





SEND NO MONEY...SPEND NO MONEY 
Take Full Advantage of This 


FREE HOME TRIAL 


WITHOUT RISKING A SINGLE PENNY ... convince yourself that a 
oyal Portable will help you write easier, faster, that it will help you with 
your homework—save time, help you do more. See—with your own eyes— 


that every member of your family can find use for this handsome, home-sized 
writing machine. 





And that isn’t all—a Royal Portable is more than a day-to-day con- 
venience. It’s preparation for the future—for college, and later, where the 


ability to express yourself at the keys of a typewriter may prove vitally 
important. 


Get on the right track now , . . Know what a latest model factory-new 
Royal Portable will mean to you. Then—and only then—own it on your 
own terms—take your choice—pay cash or pay in easy monthly terms with 


small carrying charge. Mail coupon below for full details. No obligation. 
Do it today. 











ACT NOW! Get latest FACTS about the ROYAL PORTABLE! 


ROYAL GIVES YOU ALL THESE AMAZING 


DE LUXE WRITING-EASE FEATURES 


_. . Touch Control*. . . Permanent Quiet . . . Fiager 
Comfort Keys . . . Accelerating Type Bar Action see 
Automatic Paper Lock .. . Genuine Dust Protection 
. .. Glare-proof Finish . . . Office-style Tabulator . .. 
Many other office typewriter features. Takes paper 
9% in. wide... Writes up to 9 io... 
ard V% in. 2-color ribbon . . « Full size 


Tested, proved, guaranteed. 


* Trade-mark for key tension device. 


MAIL TOD 


I has coupon brings 


formation abd 


prices, terms tree on 


obligation 


Roya 


AY! 


| 


et N 


. Uses stand- 
keyboard. 


FREE! 
Royal's Instant Typ 
ing Chart. It shows 
you how to type 


right. Exclusive— 
Only Royal has it! 


INCLUDED 


With every Royal Port- 
able~a handsome all- 
weather triple-con- 
vertible carrying case. 
No extra cost! 


tt Ll ae | 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. DEPT. BS-539 

2 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. ¥: 
latest model factory-new Roval Portable on FREE HOME TRIAL; 
TERMS. 


ST REET 


Please tell me how I can get a latest ' 
also how I can own one on EASY MONTHLY 





NAME 
cITY 





STATE 








MAKE THAT OLD MACHINE HELP PAY FOR YOUR NEW PORTABLE! 


5 owa 8 —————————— fypewriter, Serial No. How much will you allow me as 
CASH payment on a Royal? 


: 
q 

s 
3 














